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Or all the modern charches lately erected, 
not one seems to have met the general 
taste so much as the new church at Chel- 
sea, and few who have seen it have been 
backward in acknowledging it the least 
faulty of all modern attempts at a revival 
of the architecture of the middle agcs, 
commoily termed Gothic. The above 
engraving represents the princi or 
western front of this highly beautiful 
edifice ; it is of the style of architecture 
which prevailed in our ceclesiastical edi- 
Vou. ix. I 


fices during part of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, which is carefully 
adhered to throughout the structure. The 
first object that arrests our attention in 
this front is its lofty and well-proporti- 
oned tower, the area of which, with the 
arcade communicating thereto, forms 2 
continued covered walk, and is at once a 
great convenience and embellishment ; 
the principal entrance, which is in the 
tower, has a projecting gablet enriched 

by tracery and crocketting, and — . 
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ed by a richly carved finial ; the wall on 
each side of the gablct is relieved by 
paneling. The piers of the arcade have 
projecting buttresses, above which is a 
moulded cornice with Gothic pateras at 
intervals, the whole finished by a parapet 
of open tracery and pinnacles over the 
piers ; above this arcade rise the walls of 
the aisles and nave, and the flying but- 
tresses springing from the former, in or- 
der to counteract the ceiling of the nave, 
have an extremely light and airy effect. 
Above the body of the church, the tower 


ornamented 
ate filled 


b] 


Fnishes the walls of the tower, but 
buttresses are continued about 20 feet 
higher, and ~ ee my} similar to 
a four openings 
the pinacls are also open a de totems 
and are crowned by finials; thus, the 
parts just described, may be said to form 
an entire mass of decoration, affording a 
light and e t finish to this noble ap- 
pendage to iasang noulél gust 40. ton 
structure. 
The north and south fronts are divided 


ae and 
heads filled in lth, bios § small blank 
pohemeyia taneibtioins of the clowstory 
ws 
are similar to those of the aisles with the 
omission of the transom: ; in these fronts 
the flying buttresses are seen to the best 
, and each being partly con- 
tained on the walls of the clerestory. is 
crowned by a pinnacle ; the extreme but- 
trésses of the aisles are also surmounted 
by pinnacles; the parapets are pierced 
with open A sunk area extends 
the whole length of these frorts, serving 
to admit light and air into the extensive 
vaults under the church, the entrance to 
which is on the north side. 

The east front presents a magnificent 
aspect, and if divested of the building 
designed for a vestry, which occupies the 
whole space of the centre division to a 
height of about fifteen feet, would cer- 
tainly appear to -still greater advantage. 
The great eastern window is divided ho- 
rizontally into seven lights, or spaces, by 
upright mullions, which, being crossed 
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by. transoms, the height is. made into five 
divisions ; the head of the window con. 
tains acircular light enriched with cinque- 
foils, between sub-arches springing from 
the centre and extreme mullions, filled 
with ramified tracery. At the angles of 
the nave are octangular turrets rising 
chews § the roof, and near the top ae orna- 
mented by panels pierced, with open 
tracery 3 wna Lacy covered by a cu- 
pola of an ogee form croeketted and 
finished with a fi 


interior of our ancient 

peing in unison with the feelings when 
engaged in devotion, must. be of great 
assistance towards the well performing 
that important part of our duty. As a 
novelty of the age, and the ski uired 


path construction of such a .work, the 
Vi 

stone, Gaims 

first 


of 
of the 


the vertex of the arch, along which a rib 
is continued with carved bosses, where 
intersected... The vaulting over the com- 


munion and organ varies from the 
preceding, pice 4 eae arch bein; 
divided. into two rows of panels, with 
pointed heads: enclosing cinque-foils ; at 
the springing of the arch is a moulded 
cornice, with busts of angels projectin 
from the same. The. nave ig, lefty ont 
capacious, and is divided.on either side 
from the aisles by an «supported 
by six clustered pillars, and:two semi- 
pillars next the abutting walls they are 

laced on plinths as-high as the pewing. 
These pillars serve to support the galleries, 
extending the whole length of the nave 
and breadth of the aisles, the fronts of 
which are orhamented by Gothic panels. 
Immediately above the arcade and under 
the sill of the olerestory windows, are 
ornamental recesses, in imitation of the 
ancient triforlum ; these afford a fine re- 
lief to the wall here, which, had they 
been omitted, would have had: too bare 
an appearance. The altar-screen is a 
very splendid composition, profusely de. 
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corated with ornamental sculpture and the 
workmanship is erent delicate and 
well executed. It occupies the whole 
breadth of the nave. That of it: 
under the great eastern window is di- 
vided by slender buttresses, with richly 
carved pinnacles into five compartments, 
having ogee arches over them with very 

t crocketting and finials; the centre 
division is wider than the rest, and is 
further distinguished by superior enrich- 
ment; the spandrils of the arches are 
ornamented by pariels with heads of tra- 
cery. Above these are a carved frieze of 
running foliage and a cornice, with seven 
busts of angels fronting the same; on 
each side of the great window is a niche 
surmounted by a canopy, pierced with mi- 
nute tracery; beneath these are doors 
leading to the vestry. In the centre 
division of the screen is inserted a picture 
of the ascension, I believe by North- 
cote. The great window, which occupies 
nearly the whole s above the altar- 


screen, has been before noticed ; suffice it- 


to say, that its spacious dimension and 
é t arrangement greatly contribute 
to the grand and dignified effect, which 
the spct where the most solemn rites are 
apr ought to possess,*and which, 
tt is gratifying to observe, has been scru- 
Maer regarded. 

The font is octagonal, and is executed 
in marble ; it is placed in the centre aisle 
between the pulpit and reading-desk. 

The pulpit and reading-desk are of 
wainscot, they are octangular and sup- 
— by piers and arches, and are taste- 

ully carved. The pewing is executed of 
the same material. 

The building is of brick, cased exter- 
nally with Bath stone, of which material 
all the outside ornamental work is ex- 
ecuted. It is capable of containing near 
2,000 persons. ‘Che dimensions are as 
follows : 


Interior length of church . . . 
With Se we ew 
Height from pavement to crown of 

vaulting . . - - « « « G60 
Height of aisles . . . . . - 32 
Ditto of tower to top of pinnacles 142 


The architect is Mr. Savage, of Wal- 
brook, and it is no small praise to say, 
that by this splendid monument of his 
taste and gerius, he has succeeded in es- 
tablishing the reputation of a style, the 
beauties ef which, until the erection of 
Chelsea church, were almost buried in 
obscurity, 

W.X Y. 
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EMBALMING. 
(For the Mirror. ) 
For what we know of the jFeyptian 


manner of embalming human bodies, we 
are chiefly indebted to Herodotus and 
Diodorus, who inform us, that among 
the ancient Egyptians the art of cmbalm- 
ing, like other trades, was protessed by 
particular persons; and when a corpse 
was brought to them, they shewed the 
friends of the deceased several models or 
patterns made of wood, painted like an 
embalmed body, giving them also an ac- 
Count of the expense that would attend 
each manner of preparation ; for it is to 
be observed, that they had three different 
ways uf preparing a corpse for burial, 
one of which was very expensive, amount. 
ing to upwards of two hundred and fifty 
 aiany ty sterling, the second to about a 
ourth part of that sum, and the charge 
of the.third was very little. 

As the Egyptians undoubtedly were 
the first. to preserve their dead in this 
manner, it may have suggested itself 
from the th of these ancient people, 
who not only believed the resurrection, 
but that as long as the body endured, the 
soul continued with it. Hence it would 
appear they took so much care to embalm 
their dead, in order to e them from 
corruption, that so the souls of the de- 
ceased might long remain about their re- 
spective bodies, not to animate or quicken 
them, but only as attendants or guardians, 
unwilling to leave their former habita- 
tions ; and upon the same account ef 
deposited them in the most durable build- 
ings, endeavouring thereby, as far as 
ba were able, to render them eternal. 

he embalming was done with such 
inimitable art, that the body was not in 
the least disfigured, the hairs rcmained 
on the brows and eye-lids, and the per- 
son might even be known by his counte- 
nance. The corpse on being delivered to 
the relations, and being enclosed in a 
coffin made of the sycamore,* was then 
deposited in a sepulchre, or in those fa- 
mous catacombs: or mummy-pits, of 
which travellers give us the following 
description :—Those who have the cu- 
riosity to visit these pits, where the mum- 
mies or embalmed lies are deposited, 
are let down by ropes, the holes in the 
sides made to descend by, being so worn 
away, that it is dangerous, if not im- 
practicable, to go down in that manner. 
Some of the pits are twenty or twenty. 


* What we now call the sycamore-reeis in 
reality akind of maple, and very different from 
the sycamorus of the ancients. Of the wood of 
the sycamore, the ancient Egyptiatis made their 
coffius, some of which remain to this day 
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five, others thirty feet deep, and at the 
bottom there are horizontal passages 
which lead into square rooms, in which 
are found the remains of embalmed bo- 
dies, swathes scattered up and down, and 
sometimes chests and coffins standing up- 
right and entire, which are made of syca- 
more, or Pharoah’s fig-tree, and have 
continued sound in these subterraneous 
apartments above three thousand years, 
notwithstanding the wood is spongy and 
porous to appearance. The top of the 
coffin is commonly shaped like a head, 
with a face painted upon it resembling a 
woman ; the rest is one continued trunk, 
and the bottom is broad and flat, upon 
which-it stands upright in the repository. 
Most of these coffins are adorned with 
hieroglyphics, and some of them are 
finely gilt and painted, either with the 
figure of some tutelar deity, or that of 
the deceased. Little i of — 
kinds, some of copper, others of stone, 
poe ao “ round the pedestals 
of the coffins, as if designed for so many 


guardian genii and attendants. The bo- 


dies, upon opening the coffins, appear 
wrap up in a linen shroud, upon 
which are fastened several scrolls, like- 
wise of linen, painted with hieroglyphic 
characters. These scrolls commonly run 
down the belly and sides, or else are 
fixed on the knees and legs. On. a kind 
of head-piece of linen, which covers the 
face, the countenance of the is re- 
presented in gold; and the feet have also 
a covering of the same, shaped like a 
slipper, and painted with hieroglyphics. 
The whole body is swathed with fillets, or 
narrow band: of linen, which are 
wrapped round in such a curious manner, 
with so many windings, and so often one 
upon another, that it is sup a corpse 
has seldom less than a thousand ells of 


filleting. Those especially about the 
head and face are laid on with wonderful 
neatness, insomuch that the shape of the 
eyes, nose, and mouth, are plainly per- 


ceived. The breast is also cov with 
folds of linen cut scollop-wise, richly 
‘gilt and puinted ; and sometimes we sce 
the of a woman with her arms ex- 
tended, the wings of fowls, or other or- 
naments. It is to be observed that the 
mummy-chests or coffins are not always 
of wood, some few being of stone ; and 
of the wooden ones, some are made of 
boards, and others hollowed out of one 
piece of timber. There are also some 
bodies that have no other coffins than 
pieces of linen gummed or glued together, 
which yet are as durable as those of wood 
or stone ; and thcre are others which have 
no coffins at all, but are wrapped x, ton 
reeds or branches of palm. These last, 
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no doubt were the poorer sort of people, 
whose families could not bear the expense 
of coffins ; and it is gy: they were 
piled one upon another, whereas the 
coffins stood upright upon their pedestals. 

The Egyptians, however, did not al- 
ways bury their dead immediately after 
they were embalmed, but sometimes kept 
them in their houses in magnificent 
apartments, having by this means the 
satisfaction of viewing the lineaments of 
their ancestors, who died some ages be- 
fore them ; and Lucian, who pretends to 
have been an eye-witness of what he re- 
lates, says, ‘ they often brought the em- 
balmed body of a friend as a guest to 
their feasts and entertainments.” Neces- 
sitous persons, we are told, have some- 
times pawned the bodies of their parents 
or brothers, for money; but Diodorus 
says, it was reckoned the greatest reproach 
not to redeem them, and those who neg- 
lected to do it were themselves deprived 
of burial. 

Of the several methods of embalming 
by the Egyptians as described by the an- 
cient writers, it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve that upon opening the. head of a 
mummy, a certain composition, even 
unto this day, presents itself of the con- 
sistence, colour, and smell of pitch, but 
sometimes more fragrant. cleans- 
ing and purifying the body, (the intestines 
being only withdrawn,) it was then filled 
with pounded myrrh, cassia, and other 
odoriterous drugs, and the incision being 
sewed up, the body was carefully an- 
ointed with oil of cedar for above thirty 
days, or else laid for more than twice that 
time in nitre, which being expired, the 
whole body was again washed with palm- 
wine and aromatic odours, bound up in 
swathes of fine linen, and coveted with 
gums, which the Egyptians used instead 
of glue. But those whose circumstances 
would not admit of such an expense, had 
recourse to a more ordinary preparation. 
Without cutting the body open, they in- 
jected into it, by a pipe, a quantity of 
oil of cedar, laid it in nitre, and after a 
certain term they let out the oil, by 
which processit was rendered similar to a 
carcass. The third way of preserving a 
corpse was only to cleanse the belly by 
injected lotions, and salt the body for 
seventy days; and this was practised by 
the poorer sort of people. ~ 

Dr. Grew, in his Museum Regalis 
Societatis, is however of opinion that the 
Egyptians boiled their dead bodies in a 
large cauldron, with a certain kind of 
liquid balsam. His reason ix, that in the 
mummies preserved in the collection of 
the Royal Society, the balm has pene- 
trated not only the fleshy parts, but even 
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the very bones, so that they are all as 
black as if they had been burnt. 

The Peruvians, it seems, had an effec- 
tual method of preserving the bodies of 
‘their deceased incas or kings. Their 
main secret is supposed to have been the 
b them in wom and paneer 

1) a certain bitumen, mention 
by Tee which kept them as entire as 

they been still alive. The Jews 
as we are told by Camden, the Assyrians 
and the Scythians had all different ways 
of preserving their dead, but the most 
ex! method is that adopted in 
the monastery of St. Bernard. It is the 
custom with that fraternity to preserve 
the dead bodies of the monks, and after- 
wards eine them erect in niches along 
the w This is effected by baking 
them for five or six months in a very slow 
oven, contrived for the purpose, and they 
will remain thus preserved for centuries, 
without changing or being the least offen- 
sive. They are dressed in the hoods and 
cloaks when placed up. F. R. ¥. 
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MOURNING. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Siz,—Perhaps the following additional 
may not prove an uninteresting cone 
clusion to the above subject. 

The custom of mourning, and for cer- 
tain adage is of a very ancient date. 
A mourned for Sarah; Joseph 
mourned seven days for his father; and 


the Children of Isracl mourned thirty 
days for Moses. The origin of the prac« 
tice of mourners being distinguished by a 
certain dress is unknown, though pro- 
bably gained through the original indiffer- 
ence, and manifest carelessness, of dress 
in those individuals who were deeply 
afflicted. 

The conduct by which some of man- 
kind are distinguished, and the various 
Observances on these melancholy occa- 
sions, are singular and extraordinary. 
The Romans, it is known, conducted 
their funeral obsequies with great a 
nificence, and funeral games. he Greeks 
burnt the bodies of distinguished indivi. 
duals, with funeral feasts, and the lamen- 
tations of hired wee The Persians 
buried the remains of the dead. The Scy- 
thians ate them. The Indians envelope 
them for preservation sake, in a sort of 
lacker. ie Egyptians embalmed and 
dried them, exhibited thém on festal 
days, placed them at table amongst their 
guests, guarded them as thcir most pre- 
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cious pussessions, and lent and borrowed 
money on these strange pledges. The 
Orientals made on mp es in their ee 
rocessions weep, by blowing a particular 
ee up thelr nostrils. Some of the 
American Indians lay their dead bodies 
upon scaffolds, where they erect seats for 
the mourners, who go every day and sit 
for a considerable time by them, and 
weep and howl; but if they cannot 
themselves, they hire persons to howl 
their stead. In Spain, a widow 
the first year of her mourning in a cham- 
ber hung with black, into which day- 
light was never suffered to.enter. When 
this lugubrious year wes ended, she 
changed it for a chamber hung with grey, 
into which she sometimes sdmitted an in- 
trusive sun-beam, but in neither chamber 
did custom permit her to have a looking- 
glass, nor anything but actual necessaries. 
his victim was immediately discharged 
from her ms haeoy if she obtained 
another husban In parts of Africa, 
the husband is no sooner dead than his 
wives, concubines, servants, and some- 
times horses, must be strangled, in order 
to render him the same services in a future 
life which they did in this. At the Cape 
of Good Hope, in order that widows 
might not impose themselves on men as 
virgins, they were obliged, by law, to 
cut off a joint from a finger fur every hus- 
band that dies; this joint they present to 
their new husband on the day of their 
marriage. In the Isthmus of Darien, 
hoth sexes were obliged to observe this 
custom, that none of them might im 
themselves on each other for what they 
were not. In Darien, when a widow 
dies, such of her children as are too 
oung to provide for themselves, arc 
Buried with her in the same grave. Hee 
rodotus mentions, that among the ancient 
Cretonians, a people of Thrace, widows, 
assisted by their relations, made interest 
who should be preferred to the honour of 
being killed on the grave of the deceased 
husband. Some ancient nations dressed 


ing. The rey sees is the 
only person in ingdom who never 
wears mourning. The brothers, nephews, 
oe cousins of never wear +) 

ppiness of having a pope.in a ly 
is so great as pg 2g to be 
even afflicted with his death. Till the 
reign of Charles VIII. white was the 
funeral garb of France; and the court 
mourning there ior the universally la. 
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mented late duke of York, was ordeted tor 
eleven days; the first six in black. and 
the last five in white. 

Id, who died in 


The ‘emperor 
1705, used to suffer his beard to grow in 
disorder ‘during the ’whole period of 
mourning ;'in*this he imitated the Jews. 
The dowager empresses never left off 


weeds, ‘arid thietr ‘apartments were hung 
with black till their death. “ A. B. C. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF . 


ALL NATIONS. 
No. VIII. 


THE DUTCH. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tnx kingdom of the Netherlands is an 
object of peculiar interest, not only on 
account ofc celebrity in ancient history, 
but for being the site of that glorious 
battle by which the fate of empires was 
decided. 

The Dutch are governed by a king, 
William L., a mild and intelligent prince. 
The established religion is the tant 
but there exists a perfect toleration of all 
beliefs. ‘The Dutch are’ remarkable for 
their industry and erance. Their 
love of money is also proverbial; but 
though they will sacrifice any thing in 
- ae of this popnre object, yet -- 

dealings the greatest caution an 
foresight are manifested. 

The Dutch are not ao AL cared in 
their eating, as the following original in- 
formation, conimunicated by a friend, 
corroborates: — “ Having occasion to 
transact business with the Dutch govern- 
ment, I and some’ friends k of a 
dinner given by Capt. ——, of the Royal 
Nether! navy, on board the —__—. 
On seating myself at table, 
I perceived, to my utter dismay, the al- 
most total absence’ of those usual requi- 
sites at polite tables—_forks. I, however, 
fortunately obtained one; but my friend 
———=—= was obliged to be contented with 
two knives. We had; however, hoped 
that the goodness 7% bos Paget would 
amply compensate’ for this defi $ 
bat ie were wofully mistaken. Fisst 
came a piece af roast beef ' nearly raw ; 

pgondly, a beef-steak almost burnt to a 
cir , that had been cut off a great hock 
of beef, which I saw a man drag across 
the deck of the vessel with his dirty 
hands. A dish of ‘sliced potatoes, fried 
apparently in the grease used for the 
steam-engine, was next presented to our 
astonished view ; and my friend —__.., 
seeing what appeared a pigeon-pie, pro- 
teeded to dissect it, when, to his great 
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dismay, he’ found it to be an apple-pie. 
Another fact worth mentioning is, that 
tee - i huge lumps, instead of 

ing in powder, as is cus' at = 
pe sees The wine "wan, ower 
tolerab! and it ma: be ima- 
gined that we left the table highly dis. 
satisfied with Dutch generosity and Dutch 
cookery, out fare being in truth complete 
starvation.” 


Among their amusements, skating is a 
very ‘favourite one. ‘It is amazing to 
see the crowds in a hard frost upon the 
ice, and their great dexterity in skating, 
both men and women darting along with 
Shieonceivable velocity.” Smoking is also 
very prevalent among these people. ‘It 
is curious to observe how naturally a pi 
depends from a Dutchman’s mouth. He 
usually smokes without the assistance of 
either hand ; he rides on horseback with 
a pipe ; he drives in a carriage, and even 
dances with it. He often goes to an asto- 
nishing expense in this favourite imple- 
ment. - It is formed of the most costly 
materials, and moulded into a thousand 
fantastic shapes.” 

In the Netherlands, when a person is 
indisposed, they place a bulletin before 
the door of the house, whereby the daily 
health of the patient can be ascertained 
without his being harassed by the con- 
tinual influx of friendly visiters. The 
houses of the Dutch: are remarkable for 
their cleanliness. ‘‘ The outside of every 
habitation, however old and humble, is 
as clean as water and paint can make it. 
The window-shutters are usually painted 
green; the houses are white; and, in 
order to preserve on them the gloss of 
newness, mops, pails, and scrubbing. 
brushes are in active use every hour of 
day, and a little hand-engine for the win- 
dows is in perpetual requisition. The 
inside of the house is equally purified, 
and every article of furniture is kept in a 
state of nicety, of which few other nations 
have wy Kony ome 

The Dutch are passionately fond of 
flowers, ag their gardens evince, whi 
however small, are invariably stock 
with the most beautiful and valuable 
plants. ‘Their method of airing linen is 
singular. ‘‘ A basket, called trokenherb, 
contains within it a pan filled with burn- 
ing turf, and the linen is spread over the 
top of the basket. To air the bed, no 
warming-pan is used, but the whole of 
the ‘cumbrous machine just described is 
put between the sheets.” 

On the celebration of their marriages, 
very little ceremony is used ; nor is the 
attendance of a priest required, *‘the bans 
being published by a istrate, -wno 
also performs the ceremony.” Instead of 
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Aistel bride cake, as is customary 
in En; » ** they send toeach acquaint- 
ance two bottles of wine, generally. the 
finest hock, spiced and sugared, and de- 
corated with a profusion of ribands.”— 
Very little pomp is apparent at Dutch 
funerals. On this subject the Belgian 
Traveller gives the following information : 
— A singular custom prevails among 
the ¢ountry people, and the lower ranks 
in the cities. Every person who could 
claim the slightest acquaintance or inter- 
course with the defunct, follows him to 
the grave. On ‘their return, they all, 
often to the amount of sixty or one hun. 
dred, pay their compliments.to the widow, 
or the nearest relative, who provides li. 
uor for them, and. the glass circulates 
three or four times. . All then depart, ex- 
cept the particular friends ot the family, 
and those who are especially invited, when 
a feast, as sumptuous as the circumstances 
of the family will.admit, takes place. At 
this the nearest. relative presides. The 
passes briskly round ; bumper after 
per is drunk to the repose and wel- 
fare of the deceased, and the prosperity 
of those whom he has left behind him, 
till their grief is completely drowned in 
wine. Songs, at first decent, but after- 
wards boisterous and ludicrous, succeed ; 
the musician is then called in ; the wi- 
dow leads off the first dance, and the 
amusement continues till the dawn of day 
the merry mourners.” 
he dress of the males, in large towns 
and cities, differs but little from that of 
the English, except that their clothes are 
coarser; while onthe sea-coasts, that 
“ mighty mass of breeches,” so much ri- 
diculed by foreigners, is still visible among 
the fishermen and rustics. ‘The women 
wear close jackets, with long flaps, and 
short plaited coloured: petticoats, some- 
times ‘consisting of more than a score 
yards of flannel. The petticoat reaches but 
a little below the knee, and usually dis- 
a neat and well-turned legy covered 
with a blue stocking. A yellow slipper, 
fends the feet, with 


temple, where it is ornamented by gold 
fillagree clasps ; and on this is a hat, al- 
most enough for an umbrella, and 
gaudily lined, forming a ridiculous con- 
Gast with the cropped, flapless hats of the 
men. 


In person the males are short and lusty, 
with Sacchy seskann’ and pee 
are, speaking. and some- 
times beautiful. — 


The Dutch are a mercenary, inhos- 
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pitable, and ill-mannered people ; but, on 
the other hand, are industrious, frugal, 
and honourable in their dealings. Their 
love of money exceeds all hounds ; every 

of 


thing they undertake has the prospect 

gain in view; they seem to live but to 
amass riches, and yet are by no means 
profuse in their expenditure, always liv- 
ing within their income. The females 
are clean, modest, and humane, and in no 
country is the dignity of their sex more 
maintained. than in- Holland. ‘They are 
sole mistresses in their houses; and to 
them is the early education of their chil- 
dren entrusted. Their manners are dis- 
tant and repulsive to stran 3 but it 
must nevertheless be cchunsioha , that 
in their own circle, more amiable or vire 
tuous. creatures do not exist than the 
Dutch women. W. Cy. 


COPY OF THE LATE DUKE OF 
YORK’S WILL. 
Havine given in recent numbers of the 
Mrrror all interesting information in 
relation to his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, we now lay before our 
a correct of the will, which 
has: been proved during the past, week, 
and the executors have sworn the effects 
tobe under 180,000/. 


(copy.) 

‘¢ This is the last will and testament of 
me, his Royal H Frederick, Duke 
of York and Albany :—I direct all my 
just debts, funeral and testamentary ex- 
penses, to be paid and satisfied with all 
convenient speed after my decease ; and I 
win the pane of a Siri aed 2 

t! t m' ts 5 
most sincerely and confidently hope that 
the. produce of my real and pe estate 
will supply a fund amply sufficient for 
that purpose. I give, devise, and be- 
pad all my freehold, copyhold, and 
leasehold estates, and all my personal 
estate whatsoever and wheresoever (except 
letters. and manuscripts not being con- 
tracts, securities, or muninients of title 
unto and to the use of Lieutenant-Gener 
Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C. H., and Colonel 
Benjamin Charles Stephenson, surveyor- 
general of his Majesty’s Board of Work 
their heirs, executors, ome enaMipr 
assigns, according to the nature and qua- 
lity thereof respectively, upon trust, that 
they, and the survivor of them, and the 
heirs, executors, and administrators, and 
assigns of such survivors, shall, and do 
with all convenient , after my de- 
cease, (but subject and without prejudice 
to any contracts that may have been en- 
tered into by me for the sale of any of my 
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estates, ) and with full power to carry, or 
join in catrying, all or any of such con- 
tracts into execution ; or to rescind, or 
join in rescinding, the same, or any of 
them, if it shall be deemed advisable so 
to do, oor aap cd loss or re- 
sponsibility 80 ing, or joinin 

inr rescinding, the same ; and raw pa 
and absolutely dispose of by public sale 
ot private contract, all and my 
said a: oe hold 
estates, su m sceggor 
estate as shall be le, and pA ect, get 
in, and receive such parts of my personal 
estate as shall not be saleable; and do, 
and shall stand and be possessed of, and 
interested in the moneys to arise from such 
sales; and to be collected, got in, and re- 
ceived as aforesaid ; and the rents. issues, 
and profits, dividends, interest, and pro- 
ceed of my said real and personal estates, 
until the same shall be sold, collected, 
got in, and received, upon trust thereout, 
to pay all the costs, charges, and expenses 
whatsoever attending such sales, collec. 
tion, and getting in, and all other the 
costs, charges, and expenses whatsoever 
attending such_ sales, collection, and get- 
ting in; and all other the costs, charges, 
and expenses of my said trustees, or 
any of them, in and about the perform. 
ance of all or any of the trusts hereby 


in them reposed ; and in. the next place 

thereout to pay-all my just debts, fune- 

ral and testamentary expenses, and the 

interest of - ora eta et, 

and to pay all the residue (if any the 
oresaid 


af trust moneys unto my dear sis- 
ter, the Princess Sophia, her executors, 
administrators, and assigns, for her and 
their own absolute use and benefit ; and 
my will is, that the receipts in writing of 
my said trustees, or the survivor of them, 
or the heirs, executors, administrators, or 
assigns of such survivor, shall be good 
and effectual discharges to the person or 
panes purchasing, paying in, or deliver. 

all or ‘any of my freehold, copy- 
nald, leasehold, or personal estate, for so 
much of the purchase or other moneys or 
effects, as in such receipts respectively 
shall be ex or acknowledged to be 
received, paid in, or delivered ; and that 
the person or persons to whom such re. 
ceipts shall be given, shall not afterwards 
be answerable or accountable for any loss, 
misapplication or nonapplication of the 
money or effects, which in such receipts, 


respectively, shall be expressed or acknow- 


ledged to be received, paid in, or deli- 
vered, or be bound or concerned to see to 
the application thereof. I give and be- 
queath unto the said Sir Herbert Taylor, 
all my letters and manuscripts (not being 
contracts, securitics, or muniments of 
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stitute and appoint the said Sir 
Taylor and jamin Charles Stephen- 
son, executors of this my will; and hereby 
revoking all former wills and testamentary 
dispositions by me at any time made, I 
hereby declare this to be my last will and 
testament ; in witness whereof I, the said 
Frederick, Duke of York and Albany, 
the testator, have, to this my last will and 
testament, and to a duplicate thereof, of 
the same tenor and date, set my hand and 
seal this 26th day of December, in the 
year of our Lord 1826. : 
« Signed cae ie (Seal.) 
, Sealed, pu , and de. 
clared, by the above nained Frederick, 
Duke of York and Albany, the testator, 
as and for his last will testament, in 
the presence of us, who, at his request, in 
his presence, and in the presence of each 
other, hereunto subscribe our names as 
witnesses. 
‘ Patrick MaccRrecor. 
“ Francis Dicuton, 
‘© JOHN PARKINSON 
% This is a codicil to my will.—I de- 
site my executors, in all matters in which 
they may have occasion for legal aid ard 
advice, to resort to my solicitor, John 
Parkinson, Esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Written in my hand, this 26th day of 
December, 1826. 
6 FREDERICK. 


THE ROSES. 
(For the Mirror.) 


I saw them once blowing, 
Whilst morning was glowing, 
Bat now are the wither'd leaves strew’d on the 
ground ; 
For tempests to play on, ~ 
For cold worms to prey on, 
The shame of the garden that triumphs around. 


Their buds which then flourish’d 
With dew-drops were nourish’d, 
Which turn’d into pearls as they fell from on 
high ; ; 
Their hues are now banish’d, 
Their fragrance all vanish'd, 
Ere evening a shadow has cast from the sky. 


T'saw, tog, whole races 
- Of glories and graces, 
Thus open and blossom, and quickly decay; 
And smiling and gladness, 
In sorrow and sadness, 
Ere life reach’d its twilight fade dimly away. 


~ Joy’s light hearted dances, 
And melody’s glances, 
Are rays of a moment—are dying when born, 
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- And pleasure’s bestdower, 
is naught but a flower, 
A vanishing dew-drop—a gem of the morn. 


The bright eye is clouded 
_Its brilliancy shrouded, 
Our strength disappears, we are helpless and 
lone; 
No reason avails us, 
And intellect fails us, 
Life's spirit is wasted, and darkness comes on. 


WINTER. 
Srern Winter spreads his martling snow 
On Nature's bare and rugged breast, 
The silent stream forgets to flow, 
The grove in glittering sheen is drest. 


Blest patron of the social hour, 
With joy thine hoary form I hail, 
Oh! bid tny subject spirits lour 
To drive us from the lonely vale. 


Let summer boast her roseate bloom; 
And call the languid sage to rove, 
*Tis thine to send the wanderer home 
To scenes of friendship, mirth, and love. 
R, 
— 
THE DYING LOVER. 
FarewEL.t for ever! still farewell! 
But oh! receive the mourner's token, 
In after days ‘twill sadly tell 
Of withered hopes, and vows all broken!” 
No more his faltering accents fell, 
For as he gave the mournful token, 
The faithful heart—the meteor spell, 
Of love and life, at once were broken. 





Anecdotes and Recollections 
Notings, selections, 
Anecdote and joke 
Our recollections ; 
With gravities for graver folk. 


AIRINGS. 


LapiEs om horseback are apt to be 
thought masculine by women on foot. It 
is a pity, in our opinion, that all women 
cannot afford to ride on horseback; we 
are sorry that some are so rich as to pos- 
sess more horses than they want, and 
others too poor to have any. But there 
are few women so poor as not to be able 
to take more air and exercise than they 
do; and if they did this, they would get 
wiser, and criticise one er with : 
temper more becoming their sex. 

jockey is a nuisance, and no wo- 
man. e best thing we can hope of 
her is, that her father was an ostler. But 
Sophia Western on horseback is another 
matter. A ride before dinner about the 
Regent’s Park, or towards the western 
breeze of Harrow, 1s only a dance that 
becomes the loveliest. 1t sends bloom 
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into pagent ip tage inte ther 
eyes 5 natural 
pited Bred we 


and healthy, 
The famous 


many years you 
to ride out for two 
— spe lay 

8, perhaps, taught her this 
and her exercise pete her to 
them. New Monthly M: 


ANACHRONISM. 
Tne regiment of Louvigny has suffered 


Mainienon’s Secret Correspondence. 
STEAM-VESSELS. 


‘ooneo, 
the devil’s boat. An intelligent Persian 
Syyud, wishing to compliment our na- 
tional ingenuity, thus expressed himself : 
—‘* When arts were in their infancy, it 
was natural to give the devil credit for 
any new invention ; but now, so advanced 
are the English in every kind of improve- 
ment, that they are more than a match 
for the devil himself !”— Captain Kep- 
pel’s Journal. 


AN ANTICIPATORY WISH. 


A LaDy made a Christmas present to an 
old servant a few-days before it might 
have been expected. It was frie’ ly 
received, with the following Hibernian 
ex ion of thanks :—“ I am very much 
obliged to you, ma’am, and wish 

many returns ot the season before it 
comes !°— Literary Gazette. 


THE GIPFSIES. 


Can we look at that ex' 
of persons,—we mean the 


sit aan ee 

of even by writers most op- 

to their way of life, and you will 

these very writers eee 

and their proposed ameliora 

fessing that no human beings 

= formed, or healthier, or happier —_ 
e gipsies, are kept ou’ 

of & way ir sophisti- 

cations, A suicide is not known among 
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y dnigh the 
“to ‘a " 


Us, 


ffiuous bliss; wine 
the old learn to do 


gipsy P 
THE SABBATH OF THE SHEPHERD BOY. 
(From Grakame’s ‘‘ Sabbath.” ) 

‘Non yet less pleasing at the heavenly throne, 
‘The sabbath service of the shepherd boy. 

In some ‘lone glen; ‘where every sound is lulled 
‘To slumber, save the tinkling of the rill, 

‘Or bleat of lamb, or hovering falcon's cry, 
Stretched on the sward, he reads of Jesse's son, 
Or sheds a tear o'er him in Egypt sold, 

And wonders why he weeps: the volume closed, 
With thytie-sprig laid between the leaves, he 
sings 

The sacred lays, bis weekly lesson, conned 
With meikle care beneath the lowly roof 
Where humble lore is learnt, whére humble 

worth 
Pines .anrewarded by a thankless state. 

Thus r-adine, hymning, al'alone, ‘unseen, 

‘The shepherd bey the sabbath holy keeps, 

‘TM on ‘he heights he marks the straggling bands 
‘Returning homewerd from the house of prayer. 
In peace they home resort, O blissful days! 
When all men worship God as conscience. wills. 

Specimens of Sacred and Serious Poetry. 


COMMENTS ON THE LADIES. * 
ALL women almost are captivated by ta- 


Tent, eprcely those for whose pleasure 
in particular its possessor miay exert it. 


Nothing can be more delightful to them, 
because nothing can be’more flattering ; 
and ‘flattery is the key to all hearts. 
Want of handsome person, or even of 
good looks, is for the most part forgotten ; 
willingly pardoned in the man of talent. 
The eye of woman does not require to be 
dazzled as well as her mind, (I speak of 
general instances.) The same cannot be 
said with respect to virtuous qualities. 
In so much higher esteem does human 
vanity hold talent than virtue. : 
Good: looks, combined with vapid in. 
tellect, will win few women, unless they 
are equally vapid with the object of their 
ers ee of an Old Ba- 
lor. 





SPIRIT OF ‘THE 
Public Journals. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 


I was a pupil of Mr. ——, and fag (i.e. 
slave) to a boy whom I shall call Travis. 
In order to tempt the inexperienced as 
much as possible, I beg to offer the fol- 
lowirg picture of my comforts and course 
of study at B——. This, it is to be ob- 
served, cost my father little less than one 
hundred and thirty pounds per annum ! 
In the morning, about half-past six, in 
winter, I rose ; and after a hasty toilette, 
lighted. my wax taper, (which I paid for, ) 
got for Travis clean water, his shoes, and 


id. brushed his clothes, &c., (a good half. 


hour’s laboyr, during the foot-ball and 
other dirty seasons.) At seven, the morn- 
ing school opened, before which time I 
had to get by heart my lesson, for which 
I had had no opportunity the evening be- 
fore. This was sometimes accomplished, 
but as often not so; for it was necessary 
to neglect either Travis or my lesson ; and 
I naturally preferred the latter course, 
where there was only a chance of punish- 
ment, to the former, where the matter was 
certain. At seven, as I have said, the 
school commenced, and I had then to ask 
Travis’s leave to go there! This was 
usually accorded, of course, but it was 
hot unfrequently refused for a time, and 
the consequence was a flogging or a task. 
Tt was useless to extenuate, “ I have been 
fagging, sir.” That excuse was seldom 
if ever allowed ; and never buat on giving 
‘up the fagger’s name. If I had given up 

ravis’s name, m would have been 
my portion. ‘So T too my tasks or my 
fi quietly.— At eight, or half-pust 
eight o’clock, school was over, and we re- 
turned to the boarding-house, where treak- 
fast was ready. This consisted of a penny 
roll, (or small cake,) and a little warm 
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water with: less milk. It was necessary 
to despatch this before nine o’clock, (about 
which time our ‘tutor was accustomed to 
construe our Latin or Greek lessons for 


. pound, which, it is:no 
- London 


. M6 
was added ‘ swipes”——& detestable com- 


the day,) and this, in fact, could'easily . 
have been managed, (and more too;) but, 


unfortunately, it is the fag’s province to 
disregard his own breakfast as well as his 
Jesson. He must attend: upon’ him for 
whom he So is ‘disinterestedness 
taught. A Kak Be deem I had 
to Travis’s kettle, (for greater 
boys purchased tea and ~ 3) toast his 
roll ; go into the town and purchase but- 
ter and an additional roll ; be ready at his 
call; and, in a word, wait upon him 
during breakfast in the character of -a 
footboy—for which I was paid in blows. 
My own little roll was devoured as I 
could—sometimes thrust. into my pocket, 
half eaten ; sometimes ** bolted,” leavin 

my appetite nearly as fresh as ever ; an 

sometimes hoarded for an hour or so till 
I arrived at my tutor’s, and waited his 
leisure for construing my lesson. At 
nine, it was necessary to start for our tu- 
tor’s house, (as he lived some way from 
my lodging,) and there we heard all our 
lessons for the day construed ; duly wrote 


the English interpretations over every- 


difficult word, and thought no more about 
the matter! We never consulted a dic- 
tionary ; for every lesson, without an ex. 
ace was fully interpreted to us. No 
industry was necessary on our parts, and 
accordingly we were idle! About ten 
o’clock the tutor’s labour ceased, and his 
pupils were, class by class, dismissed. 
After this, we might, perhaps, have stu- 
died the lesson stil] further, (with a view 
to parsing it, &c. in school,) except that 
the intermediate time was generally well 
occupied in fagging. And, in had 
it been otherwise, it was scarcely worth 
while to study ajJesson for the mere chance 
(as will be seen -héreafter) of being’ called 
up to say it: The consequence was, that 
we were either busy on behalf of some of 
the higher boys; or else idle on our own 
account! = r 
At eleven o clock the second school be- 
, and lasted ‘till ‘twelve ; during which 
master could examine only about ten 
boys. If we were “ called’ up,” we blun- 
dered through our lessons ‘the strength 
of our tutor’s construing ; if not, we were, 
as the soldiers say, “as wewere.” At 
twelve we em into the air ; 


and every one‘scrambled for his 

mutton and potatoes, beefsteak- 

pie, (an inexpressible medley,) beef. and 
carrots, or some such refection. To this 


during the two'last.. After school we 
our tea,—a repetition of breakfast (except 
pope lesy acelin: fn poe apa 
the place of the pen swipes suc- 
led to milk poe eer and interrupted 
in like-manner by the necessity of waiting 
upon our boy-master; and when his tea 
was over, wé had to clear his table, and 
hold ourselves in readiness for any of the 
higher boys who chose to call out “ a fag.” 
And now the:lesson for the next 
ought to have been learned ; but, with a 
single 5and a single candle for 
thirty or forty boys, it:will easily be ima- 
gined how. much of either ever came to 
the share of the little fag. In fact, he 
never could calculate upon either light on 
warmth during the whole of the. winter 
season.: ' For my —— scarcely ever 
was able to*learn a’ so long as I 
remained a fag; and’! sincerely believe 
that I never was thoroughly warm, in 
winter, except while I was in bed. At 
eight o'clock, weary, ‘sad, and frequently 
hungry, we were sent to our pillows, to 
dream of and: prepare ourselves for 
the next day’s toil. “The next day came, 
when we rosé as usual; and the same 


‘seene of toil and misery and neglect was 


none day passed 
Ali mes, it is true, one day 

off less‘sadly than another. Sometimes 
I did learn a lesson: Sometimes I 


T was threatened, and beaten, 
to a degree that is scarcely. credible. 


my bed in winter nights ;: 1 was (ulways) 
obliged to rise long ‘before: nty master ; 
and, instead of: going té the one fire which 
was allottedus im winter, to brush his 
clethes, get his’shoes; procure water, &c. 
to at him while he ‘dresicé, to wait 
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'y, and that is 
sufficient to stamp the system detestable. 
New Monthly Magazine. 
seeaccmram. 
SONG FOR THE FUURTEENTH OF 
‘FEBRUARY. 
BY A GENERAL LOVER, 
« Mille gravem telis exhaust pene phareiré.” 
Arcito has peep’d through the shutter, 
And waken’d the witty and fair; 
The boarding-school belle’s in a flutter, 
‘The twopenny-post’s in despair : 
The breath of the morning is fiinging 
- A magic on blossom, on spray ; 
And cockneys and sparrows are singing 
In chorus on Valentine’s Day. 


‘ Away with ye dreams of disaster, 
Away with ye, visions of law, 
Of cases I never shall master, 

Of pleadings I never shall draw : 
Away with ye, parchments and papers, 
Red tapes, unread volumes, away: 

it gives a fond lover the vapours 
To see you on Valentine’s Day. 


IN sit in my nightcap, like Hayley, 
Il sit with my arms crost, like Spain, 
Till joys, which are vanishing daily, 
Come back in their lustre agaia ; 
Oh shall I look over the waters, 
Or shall I look over the way, 
For the brightest and best of earth’s daughters, 
To rhyme to on Valentine’s Day ? 


Shall I crown with my worship, for fame's sake, 
Some goddess whom fashion has starr‘d, 

Make puns on Miss Love and her namesake, 
Or pray for a pas with Brocard? 

Shall I flirt, in romantic idea, 
With Chester's adorable clay, 


Or whisper in transport, “Si mea 


Cum Vestris ._—” on Valentine's Day ? 


Shall} I kneel to a Sylvia or Celia, 
Whom no one e’er saw or may see, 

A fancy-drawn Laura Amelia, 
An ad libit; Anna Mane ? 

Shall U court an initial with stars to it, 
Go mad for 9 G, ora J. 

Get Bishop to put: a few bars to it, 
And print it on Valentine’s Day ? 


Alas! ere I’m property frantic 
With some such pure figment as this, 
Some visions, not quite so romantic, 
Start up to demolish the bliss; 
Some Will 0° the Wisp in a bonnet 
Still leads my lost wit quite astray, 
Till up to my ears in a sonnet 
sink upon Valentine's Day. 


The Dian [ half bought a ring for, 
On seeing her thrown in the ring ;— 
The Naiad I took such a spring for, j 
From Waterloo Bridge, in the spring ;—= 
The trembler I saved from a robber, on 
My walk to the Champs Elys¢e!— 
The warbler that fainted at Oberon, 
Three mouths before Valentine’s Day. 


The gipsy I once had a spill with, 
Bad luck to the Paddington team !— 
The countess I chanced to be ill with 
From Dover to Calais by steam ;— 
The lass that makes tea for sir Stephen, 
The lassie that brings in the tray ;— 
It’s odd,— but the betting is even 
Between them on Valentine's Day, 


The white hands I help’d in their nutting ; 
The fair neck I cloak'd in the rain; 

The bright eyes that thanked me for cutting 
My friend in Emmanuel lane ; 

The Blue that admires Mr. Barrow ; 
The Saint that adores Lewis Way: 

The Naweless that dated from Harrow 
Three couplets last Vaientine'’s Day. 


I think not of Laura the witty, 

For, oh! she is married at York '!— 
I sigh not for Rose of the City, 

For, ah! she is buried at Cork !— 
Adéle has a braver and better 

To say what I never could say ; 


- Louise cannot construe a letter 


Of English, on Valentine's day. 


So perish the leaves in the arbour, 
The tree is all bare in the blast ! 

Like a wreck that is drifting to harbour, 
T come te the Lady, at last: 

Where art thou so lovely and lonety* 
Though idle the lute and the lay, 

The lute and the say are thine only, 
My fairest, on Valentine's day. 


For thee I have open’d my Blackstone, 

For thee I bave shut up myself, 
Exchanged my long curls for a Caxton, 

And laid my short whist on the shelf; 
For thee I have sold my old Sherry, 

For thee I have burn’d my new play 
And I grow philosophical,—very '— 

Except upon Valentine's Day, 

Ibid. 


THE CLUBS OF ST. JAMES’S. 
BRUMMELL AND ALDERMAN COMBE. 
THE late Alderman Combe was a great 


pamester, and made as much money by 
Sener ath sees brew- 


evening, whilst he filled the 

ice of lord mayor of London, he was 
busily engaged af a full hazard-table at 
Brookes’s, where the wit and the-dice- 
box circulated : together with great glee, 
and where Beau Brummell was one of the 
Lone ** Come, Mash-tub,"’ said Brum- 
who was the caster, “ what do you 

set ?””—“ T'wenty-five guineas,” answered 
the alderman.—‘ Well, then,” returned 


» 
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the beau, -“¢ have at the mayer’s poney,* 
oniy,—and seven’s the main.” He con- 
tinued to throw until he drove home “ 
brewer's twelve ys, running; an 
then getting up ne him a low 
bow, whilst pocketing the cash, he ex- 
claimed, “* Thank you, alderman ; for 
the future I shall never drink any porter 
but yours.” I wish, sir,” replied the 
brewer, * that every other blackguard in 
London would tell me the same.”—Jbid. 
* mesters, twenty-five guineas (rolled u 
in pave) ae called a Poxey ; er fity, a Row- 
au, 
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aND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
| NEW WORKS. 





MILES’S DEVEREL BARROW. 


Barnows may be considered as excellent 
beacons to throw light upon those promi- 
nent features of the rites, and 
customs, which are obscured by the dark 
mists of intervening centuries. The unic 
yersal system of interment in oarrows is 
of remote antiquity, and tends to eluci- 
date the manners and customs of those 
who inhabited Britain before the page of 
had extended -to these latitudes ; 
and contents of these barrows throw 
the only light we can depend upon, for 
the scanty history of our ancient Britons. 
Mr. Miles has been peculiarly fortunate 
in discovering the Deverel tumulus, 
which was raised for a family or general 
deposit. It contained urns and cists, 
which were placed in a circle, and in this 
circle were two large stones, which may 
be regarded as forming the altar. These 
curious urns are now safely consigned to 
>. A seem < the Bristol Institution. 
persev anti ’s attention 
and curiosity helig-sttcngiy excited -by 
Hutchin’s account of the Coal Money * 
found at Kim he commenced ex- 
the where these curious 
relics been discovered, and found 
pieces, “* on ‘which were traced, with ma- 
thematical exactness, circles and various 
angles.” The origin of the coal money 


; is involved in great obscurity, but Mr. 
M. thus records his belief :-—” 


thus : 

‘© Relative to the original use of these 
mysterious manufactured articles, I can- 
not consider them to have been used as a 
Circulating currency, nor as charms or 
amulets, nor as ornaments; but as re- 
presentatives of coin, and of some mys- 

* A species of black mineral, 

Seieece epee erate eee 
evidently a work of att. a ; 
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7 
tical use in sacrificial or sepulchral rites. 


The Description of the Deverel 
Barrow and Kimmeridge Coal Money, 
will be read with interest by the anti- 

wary, and praise is due to Mr. Miles 
for his perseverance and research. The 
volume contains numerous engravings, 
which are well and ably execu . 





PESTILENCE OF ZARAGOZA. ° 


THE average of daily deaths, from this 
cause, was at this imme not less than three 
hundred and fifty ; men stretched upon 
straw, in helpless misery, lay breathin; 
their last ; and with their dying breat! 
spreading the mortal taint of their own 
disease, who, if they had fallen in action, 
would have died with the exultation of 
martyrs. Their sole: comfort was the 
sense of having performed their duty reli- 
giously to the uttermost—all other alle- 
viations were — 3 neither — 
or necessary were to be procured, 
nor needful attendance, for the ministers 
of charity themselves became victims of 
the disease. All that the most com 


_Sionate had now to bestow was a little 


water, in which rice had been boiled, and 
a winding-sheet. The nuns, driven from 
their convents, knew not where to take 
refuge, nor where to find shelter for their 
dying sisters. The Church of the Pillar 
was crowded with poor creatures, who, 
despairing of life, hoped now for nothing 
more than to die in the presence of the 
tutelary saint, The were em- 
ployed night and day in administering 
the sacraments to the dying, till they 
sly. Tho alighest. ween: produced 
mity. ightest w 

angrene and death in bodies so Lyrae 
‘or dissolution by distress of m = 
tion, want of proper aliment, and of \. 
For there was now no respite, neither by 
day nor night, for this devoted city; even 
the natural order of light pat am 
was destroyed in —— : by day it 
was involved in a red sulphurcous atmos- 
phere of smoke and dust, which hid the 
face of heaven ; by night the fire of can- 
non and mortars, and the flames of burn- 
ing houses, kept it in a state of horrible 
illumination. cemeteries could no 
longer afford room for the dead ; h 
pits were dug, to receive them in 
streets, and in the courts of the public 
buildings, till hands were wanting for the 
labour ; they were Jaid before the c! 
heaped upon one another, and covered 
with sheets; and that no spectacle of hor- 
ror might be wanting, it not 
unfrequently that these piles of mortality 
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were struck ‘by ® shell, and’ the shattered 
bodies scattered in all directions. 
Southey's History of the Peninsular War 


Che. Movelist. 


No. XCVI. 





THE HAUNTED WIDOW. 
(For the Mirror. ) 
« This is tbe most villain 
cried, Stand toa true man.” 
Ar was in’ the merry city of Dublin, 
where the sons and aoghiers of St. Pa. 
trick are laughing the whole day and 
dancing the whole night long, (except 
when are asleep,) that, in an obscure 
street, dwelt the buxom Judy O'Flaherty. 
She was now, truth to say, rather in bet- 
ter spirits than usual; her new weeds 
became her ly, and her dear de- 
Terence ‘had her handsomel: 
provided for ina 
stocked shop—a 


that ever 


Tn tich profusion, might have tempted the 
hand of an artist or a thief, and the mouth 
of an ony orahog. Judy O’Flaherty 
had, behind the shop, a nate bit of a sit- 
-room, and behind that a little 
w she called the spirit-stand ; an 
when the widow was luxuriating before 
pent ge fire, Kauthleen, the one-eyed 
, Officiated in the shop. Now Kauth- 
leen was certainly not so well looking as 
most Trish ladies ; but as the good Jud 
adopted our English maxim, * Pretty is. 
pes yee does,” and had never yet con- 
victed her of doing ugly ; so, in her mis-' 
tress’s eyes, she was as pretty a maid as 
you would wish to see, frou somewhat 
triste in her disposition ; ides, her 
lady knew that “ Katty was a rare bit of 
a tinder-hearted crathur,” for when Te- 
rence O'Flaherty died, she set up such 
doleful yells, that one would have thought 
he had been her husband, instead of Mis- 
tress Judy’s. 

About three weeks after the man’s 
removal from this bad world, his widow 
was at tea in her little parlour, and Kauth- 
leen Keenthecaun, as usual, attending 
the shop, when “the misthress” was 
alarmed by the sudden entrance of Katty, 
looking unusually queer ; a comical ex- 
pression was upon her swarthy counte- 
nance, half woeful, half gleesome, and 
impossible to interpret, whilst her one 
little grey eye ed sundry evolu- 
tions, to which it was more difficult still 
to attach a meaning. Down she sat, 
speaking never a word, but sighing pro- 
foundly. 


THE MIRROR. 


Sphuke. what — 9 
as to 
“Why, then, didn’t I dhrame o’ th’ 


just after accusing Kat Soot se strong 
terms, of superstition, on telling her 
Sa rare bit of nonsense, that hadn’t a 
ha’porth of the bright thruth in it,” when 
she was startled at g a doleful voice, 
resembling Terence O’Flaherty's, accost 
her from under the counter. Kauthleen 
screamed and took to her mutter. 
the black divil take the 

st;”’ andpoor Mrs. O’Fishert 
felt herself in'a most awful situation. It 
was quite dusk—alone she was—and 
th she heard her late *s voice 
iekstseaaiathe-teeegi choking i fa 
aro’ alf a 
dozen phookas in as niches of the 
loaded 3/so the woman shut 
her eyes. ‘Terence @ long and so- 
lemn conversation with his rib ; and when 
she returned to her little ur and her 
tea, she was pale, trembling, and silent. 
Next day, this awful occurrence, by the 
industry of Kauthleen Keenthecaun, be- 
came the talk of half the town, for news 
— faster as we se more —_ 
i at very night,; every night 
after, for Terenas sien his visite a 
desperate long time,) crowds of the idle 
and curious collected.round the widow’s 
door to witness this m ons conference 
between :the dead and the living. At 
length the poor woman, worn almost to a 





Feet Sewer m*. SS. 


-THE MIRROR. ato 


peice ha* refused resf.co my : poor 
sow: wis bh 
“ Aigh, Tharraned ! ‘Tharranee : comé 


good out o° that now, and think how yees been 


tress; ‘*whait a bit, Kauthleen, can’t 
an’ Ill be off in a day or so to the 


dy M‘Cormick ? then, Judy O'Flaherty, 
bad luck to you, dasling, if you be mhaning 
1 t the reat big rogue, an’ he’s 


like the ould un his and that’s 
what he is, an’ all the likes ‘o” him, an’ 
oo ig ae no rss “= 
sowl a roystering to give usa fright, 
and pot the ghould i’ the wile desaver’s 


To the widow there speared much 
treason and shrewd sense in this speech of 
her maid; and though sorry..to lose a 
frolic in going to Bray, she 
at all events, first to.see her neighbour, 
Jemmy M‘M han, a man very learned 
in supernatural but one who never 
intermeddied with any thing before he was 
asked, which was the reason that, al- 
though his house adjoined the widow’s, 
he had not yet offered to render her any 
assistance. To Jemmy, therefore, did 
Mrs. O'Flaherty speed, without letting 
even the faithful Katty. know.aught of the 
matter, because—why ? it was said that 
neighbour. James was secking to supply 
the place of poor Terence. However that 
tiene be, he promised that at seven o’clock 
in the evening he would put his ear to the 
little chink which went quite through the 
wall that separated their houses, and listen 
to what the ghost said. Accordingly 
Master M‘Mullaghan took his stand, and 
heard the following very interesting dia- 


ie s— 
“ Ough, Judy! Judy! did I think 


worritting my: : sowl out: o° . 
body, till Dan tier am,. Tharranee, 
and for the what.?—-just.to give:up the 
shopand the eahyand y. be the mhisses, 
to rapscallion brother, as:.yees: nives 
sat eyes on this many. a bliseed day 
where will I find him ?” 


good 
aoe, Thaddy, while I'm a living 


“ 7 See ewill em 
way. a to see 
the bruiser ?” = pm 


“ And the‘what does it. matter to you 
where I comes from ?. Whill ye bedoing 


as I tell ye?” 
“0, Tharrance! and 
won't ye let me consider the thing a bit ?” 
“ Divil take ye, Judy! yees been cons 
sidering it these two months,-and niver 
have given it a thought yet. If ye don’t 
say yes to-morrow I'll take. ye 
> Khatty and and house. too. 


vortion of whisky by way of ¢pirie 
extra w ‘by way: 
tual consolation . 


% Lights! lights!” bawled a- voice 
from the shops and.on taking them, the 
mistress ahd maid’ discovered Jemmy 
M‘Mu there with a'sprig 
of shillelah:in his hands, and a couple of 
constables at his side. - ** Seize that wo- 


a heavily laden sack ; on 
be villanous go “ad y - 
erty appeared. e constal too 

prety aan care of the culprits for the 
night, and Jemmy and the widow went 
with them before the magistrate in the 
morning, when the deposition of the trusty 
friend was briefly this, (if we can abbre- 
viate his lengthy story :)—Supposing that 
Kauthleen connived at some very. foul 
play, be look the liberty of making ‘‘ the 
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bit of a chink a bit bigger ;” and taking 
his stand at six instead of seven o'clock, 
he saw Master Thady enter, salute Mrs. 
Katty, and being by her assisted into the 
sack, was by her also pushed under the 
counter. ere then wanted about halr 
an hour to the commencement of the 
farce, in which time he fetched a couple 
of constables to witness this iniquitous 
deception with himself, and immediately 
to secure the wretched authors of it. 
Thady and Kauthleen were fully com- 
mitted to take their trial at the ensuing 
assizes, when it appeared that the former 
had seat marriage to the discreet 
Kauthleen, if she aided and abetted him 
a ee 
¥ ! ugly whon-eyed baste,’ 
cried Thady upon this disclosure, “‘ and 
by St. Pathrick, I hated her all the time, 
as Ido the hangman. Marry-her in- 
deed { faith; not-a bit of it !” 

A heavy fine and many months’ impri- 
sonment were imposed upon the culprits, 
with assurances of ee ee if 

ever again annoy: rs. O’Flaherty. 
Pox woman ! she: scarcely ‘knew how to 
express ‘her tude to faithful M‘Mul- 
laghan for his noble'services ; but, being 


restored once more to the quiet enjoyment 
of her 


Chat ahe cou 


money, parlour, fire, 
the spirit stand.) itis said, 
not resist Jemmy’s urgent 
solicitations to make him a benedict when 
the days of her widowhood were accom- 
pl . -Thady, the reprobate, after his 
release, joined a gang of illicit distillers, 
and was shot in a skirmish with some 
excise officers; and Kauthleen, the be- 
per ste her mistress and benefactor, her- 
one of the vilest of “‘ wile desavers,” 
died of drinking at a wake, in a remote 

cellar in Dublin ! 

M. L. B. 


She Gatherer. 


“1 am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff.*— Wootton 


COINCIDENCE. 
A CORRESPONDENT remarks on the 
singular coincidence of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society having for its serge | a 
gendleman of the name of Frost, when 
the principal accidents to which the atten- 


tion of the Society is called are generally 
caused by frost. 





“T xrvein Julia’s eyes,” said an af- 
fected dandy in Colman’s hearing. “I 
don’t wonder at it,” lied 3 
** since I observed she had a sty in them 
when I saw her last.” 


THE MIRROR. 


Wuitst the —— regiment were in 
India, a sergeant of theirs obtained an 
ensign’s commission in the corps. Think- 
ing that ease of manner was requisite to 
prove him | pe for his new situation, 
on joining the officers after the first pa- 
rade which he attended, he began to talk 
very loud, and in such a manner as to 
provoke some unpleasant remark from an 
fe hrevet-major, who mil v ayer ese 
long as a sergeant ; upon which our 

observed, that he did not like such lan- 
guage, and that he was as good a gentle- 
man as the major. ‘ You should be 
better, Sir,” said the major, ‘for things 
spoil by keeping, and you were last 


Two gentlemen having wagered upon the 
palabe of characteristic ermal 0 of 
native brilliancy they should encounter in 
a rural excursion, one of them thus ad- 
dressed a stone-breaker on the road :— 
% My good fellow, were the devil to come 
now, which of us two would he carry 
away?” After a little hesitation, that 
savoured of unex} dulness, the man 
modestly ary is eyes from his work, 
answered, “* Me, Sir.” Annoyed by the 
stolidity of this reply, the querist press- 

him for a reason :—‘ ) yer 
honour, he would be of the opportu- 
nity to catch myself—he could have you 
at any time.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Clio’s M.S. is left with our publisher. 

Philocosmos is too late in the field. 

We can make no use of either of G. T.’s pa- 
pers. r 

Some dozen monodies and lines on the death 
of the duke of York, have reached us, all of 
which we must decline. 

The following articles remain under consider- 
ation:—F. R. H.; Paul Pry; Sin-Thau; T. 
L.; The Spectator in London; J. B. and T. G. 

What translation does H. E. B. refer to? 

N. I. M. has been received. Asa poet we can 
offer him no encouragement. 

A pucket is left with Mr. Limbird for S. 7. B. 

Many of the anecdotes introduced by WH. H. 
are stale, and undeserving an early reprint. 
‘The first one is untrue. 

Mr. Albarough, of Norwich, is requested to pay 
the posiage of all his fature contributions. We 
are abundantly tired in having to read his lucu- 
brations, to say nothing of having to pay nine- 
pence for the privilege. 

Numerous letters have just come to hana, for 
which we thank our correspondents, and pro- 
mise them a notice the earliest opportunity. 
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